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that there was any reason for suppressing the work on the
score of triviality or juvenility. Mr. Ruskin has repeatedly
said that he has no desire to suppress anything he has
written, and proved it by sanctioning the collection of his
letters to newspapers, and to private friends ; without, as
some might think, enough regard to consequences. In this
case the venture was a success ; the little book ran through
three editions that year, and, partly because School Boards
have adopted it as one of their prizes, it still finds a steady
sale. The first issue must have been torn to rags in the
nurseries of the last generation, since copies are so rare as
to bring ten guineas apiece instead of the six shillings at
which they were advertised in 1850.

Living in London this year, and already one of the most
important literary celebrities, Mr. Ruskin could not avoid
entertaining society and being entertained, even on the
plea of book-writing. He mixed with an artistic circle, on
good terms with men both in and out of the Academy ; a
literary circle of the old-fashioned gentleman-author type,
such as rallied round the veteran Rogers ; and in the third
place a religious circle, or rather circles of various opinions
in religion, from the more pronounced Evangelicals like
Spurgeon to the most evasive of the early Broad Church-
men. Puseyites and Roman Catholics were still as heathen
men and publicans to him ; and he noted with interest,
while writing his review of Venetian history, that the
strength of* Venice was distinctly Anti-Papal, and her
virtues Catholic but not Roman. Reflections on this
subject were to have formed part of his great work, but
the first volume was taken up with the d priori develop-
ment of architectural forms ; and the treatment in especial
of Venetian matters had to be indefinitely postponed, until